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They were, as I must admit, utterly useless as propaganda, and
written with a flippancy which was not in the best of taste in the middle
of a war which was taking a frightful toll of youth. But Shaw wanted
again to shock people out of the slush and sentiment which had taken
possession of many minds who evaded the grim realities. He shocked
them all right.

26
GERMAN RETREAT
During the German retreat to the Hindenburg Line we followed up
the enemy and liberated many villages. In some of them were civilians
who came out of their cellars to greet us. Some of them rushed out to
welcome a French battery on our right. The French sergeant-gunner
was a black bearded man, and when some women tried to embrace him
he put up his hand and said: "No embraces, if you please! I am the
Abbe of Besari9on." Then he lowered his hand and said: "After all I
can forget that for the moment. Embrassez-moi, mesdemoiselles!"
I went over the liberated region with C. E. Montague. I remember
one morning that we were ignorant of the enemy's whereabouts when
we halted outside a bit of ruin where a solitary Tommy was smoking a
cigarette.
"Can you tell me where the front line is?" asked Montague.
The Tommy took the cigarette from his mouth and straightened
himself up.
"Well, sir," he answered, "I have an idea that I'm the front line."
The Germans had left behind them all sorts of booby traps and
delayed-action shells, hidden in buildings like the Town Hall at
Bapaume. There were Ingenious booby traps in the abandoned dug-
outs, and one had to go down into any of these with great caution
avoiding any trip wire, and not touching any innocent-looking thing
such as a beer bottle, or an old tin of tobacco, until the experts had dealt
with them. Ruthlessly they had cut down every fruit tree in little French
orchards and blown up old churches in villages where they had long
been billeted.
Once again as on the Somme we found that they were our masters in
the building of dugouts. The cheery optimism of our generals always
thought we were going forward, and therefore it was not worth while
making ourselves comfortable and safe. We never made a dugout
worthy of the name. But the Germans worked like beavers, and after
their retreat I went down into dugouts, forty feet deep, connected with